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GETTYSBURG    AND    V/ASHINGTON. 

It  was  just  fifty-eight  yeans  ag'o  yesterday  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  uttered  his  brief  address  at  Gettys- 
burg- which  has  since  become  an  immortal  part  of  the 
world's  literature.  Perhaps  at  no  time  since  that 
memorable  November  19,  1863,  have  the  words  spoken 
by  the  martyred  president  carried  more  significance  to 
the  American  people  than  they  do  today.  Lincoln's 
speech,  which  contains  only  267  words,  is  reprinted  here 
below.  Read  it  today,  and  as  you  weigh  each  potent 
word,  picture  those  delegates  at  Washington,  called  into 
conference  to  consider  the  most  momentous  event  since 
this' republic  established  a  democracy: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  Nation,  conceived  fti 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing! 
whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle-field  of  that.  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  of  those; 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the  Nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave- 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  i 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  j 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be'  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 'that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain— that  this  Nation,  under  God,, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  govern- 
ment of  the,  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  scenes  have  shifted  since  Abraham  Lincoln 
spoke  at  Gettysburg,  but  the  cardinal  principles  re- 
main unchanged.  Fifty-eight  years  ago  the  nation  faced 
the  fate  of  dissolution  through  internal  dissension.  To- 
day this  nation  and  every  other  world  power  must 
either  accept  disarmament  or  bankruptcy,  greater  war 
and  a  breakdown  of  civilization.  The  "unfinished  work" 
lies  with  the  men  at  Washington  within  whose  power  it 
;5  possible  to  pave  the  way  to  perpetual  peace. 

Frankenstein  made  a  monster  which  became  eo 
powerful  that  it  did  away  with  its  own  creator.  Modern 
man  has  advanced  in  science  and  the  art  of  killing  until 
the  day  has  come  when  humanity  will  be  destroyed  by 
man's  own  inventions  unless  the  efforts  of  genius  are 
directed  into  peaceful  channels  instead  of  warfare. 
Frightful  and  destructive  as  the  last  war  was,  it  would  j 
be  but  a  petty  conflict  compared  to  the  next  war.  When  : 
one  considers  the  changes  in  warfare  which  resulted 
from  the  first  invasion  of  Belgium  in  the  summer  of 
1914  to  the  entry  of  Sedan  by  the  victorious  allied  troops 
in  the  fall  of  1918,  one  is  able  to  grasp  the  horrors  of 
the  next  struggle  if  there  should  be  one.  Ignoring  the 
possible  inventions  of  the  next  few  years,  the  belliger- 
ent nations  would,  if  war  were  declared  tomorrow,  have 
at  their  disposal  long  range  guns  which  would  shoot 
accurately  for  fifty  or  more  miles,  they  would  have  air- 
planes that  could  carry  bombs  weighing  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  these  bombs  would  be  filled  with  explosives 
and  gases  which  would  wipe  out  whole  cities  instanter. 
Verily,  the  next  war  would  turn  back  the  march  of 
civilization  many  thousand  years. 

There  is  something  strikingly  analagous  between 
the  status  of  affairs  today  and  those  of  nearly  sixty 
T'ears  ago.  The  other  day  at  Arlington  we  laid  tp  rest 
the  body  of  an  unknown  American  hero  who  had  given 
his  life  for  the  preservation  of  those  self  same  princi- 
ples for  which  the  unknown  dead  at  Gettysburg  had 
given  their  lives.  Lincoln's  address  is  spoken  again  in 
the  stirring  verses  of  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCrae: 


"In  Flanders  Fields  the  poppies  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you,  from  failing  hands,  we  throw 
The  torch;   be  yours  to  lift  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  blow 
In  Flanders  Fields." 

And  once  again  our  thoughts  turn  to  those  states- 
men at  Washington  who  are  able  to  say  that  the  world 
■will  end  its  wild  folly  of  building  armaments  and  pre- 
paring for  greater  war.  Lincoln's  plea  becomes  inter- 
national. It  is  for  them  to  "highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shalLnot  have  died  in  vain"   *  *  "T  <*  *  <C  **»  **'<"» 
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After  Sixty  Years. 

Just  sixty  years  ago  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stood  on  the  battlefield  at  Get- 
tysburg to  deliver  a  brief  address  j 
which  he  considered  a  failure  but  | 
which  posterity  cherished  as  one  of  j 
the  finest  gems  ever  conceived  in  ] 
the  English  language. 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here," 
faid  Mr.  Lincoln  ag  he  paid  his  trib? 
ute  to  the  me^  ^ho  had  fought  on 
that  historic  ground,  "bu'*  lt  can 
liever  forget  what  they  didi  heT&'  U 
Is  for  vi  the  living,  rathf1"'  t0  be 
ledicatbj  here  to  the  unfinijf hed  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  na- 
tion under  God,  shall  have  a  new- 
birth  of  freedom— and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Not  since  the  day  on  which  those 
words  were  so  beautifully  phrased 
by  the  man  of  sorrow  has  there  been 
a  better  time  at  which  to  read  and 
ponder  them  than  now — three  score 
years  after  they  were  voiced  to  an 
audience  that  did  not  then  appreci- 
ate the  fullness,  intensity  and  throb- 
bing sentiment  of  their  expression. 
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ROOSEVELT  TO  PAY 
GETTYSBURG  HONOR 

Near  Spot  Where  Lincoln  Spoke 

He  Will  Eulogize  the  Dead 

in  Address  May  30. 


GETTYSBURG,  Pa.,  May  19.— 
Near  the  spot  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stood  when  he  made  his  im- 
mortal address  seventy-one  years 
ago,  President  Roosevelt  will  stand 
on  the  afternoon  of  Memorial  Day 
and  eulogize  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  country. 

The  scene  will  be  the  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery,  which  was  ded- 
icated by  Lincoln  on  Nov.  19,  1863. 

On  that  occasion  a  14-year-old 
girl's  soft  soprano  voice  so  thrilled 
President  Lincoln  that  at  the  public 
reception  that  evening  the  gaunt 
rail-splitter  President  hugged  and 
kissed  the  child,  commenting  on 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

When  President  Roosevelt  steps 
upon  the  specially  built  rostrum  in 
that  same  cemetery  he  will  be 
greeted  by  the  "little  girl,"  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Smith,  now  a  gray-haired  wo- 
man of  85  years. 

Arrangements  for  President 
Roosevelt's  initial  appearance  at 
historic  Gettysburg  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  thousands  of  visitors 
are  expected. 

Huge   Parade  Planned. 

The  President's  special  train  will 
arrive  in  Gettysburg  at  2  o'clock, 
May  30.  The  huge  procession,  a 
departure  from  previous  custom, 
will  move  a  half-hour  earlier,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  main  streets  of 
the  town  to  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  go  direct  from 
the  Western  Maryland  station  to 
the  cemetery,  where  he  will  view 
the  strewing  of  flowers,  by  school 
children  and  Sons  of  Veterans, 
upon  the  graves  of  the  known  and 
unknown  soldiers. 

At  2:15  o'clock  the  exercises  will 
officially  open,  with  Representative 
Harry  L.  Haines,  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Congressional  District,  pre- 
siding. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  White, 
national  chaplain  of  the  American 
Legion  and  a  member  of  the  facul- 


ty of  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton, will  give  the  invocation. 

Russell  C.  Martin  of  Los  Angeles, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  will  read 
General  John  A.  Logan's  order 
establishing  Memorial  Day  by  a 
general  order  of  May  5,  1868.  Park 
F.  Yingling  of  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 
national  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  will  read 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

Pinchot  to  Present  Roosevelt. 

Governor  Pinchot  will  present 
President  Roosevelt,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's address  will  follow. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Alleman  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg  will  pronounce  the  ben- 
ediction. 

A  twenty-one-gun  salute  will  be 
fired  for  the  President,  as  he  enters 
the  National  Cemetery.  Army 
planes  will  zoom  overhead  in  spe- 
cial manoeuvres  and  four  military 
bands  will  play. 

A  company  of  infantry,  a  com- 
pany of  motorized  infantry,  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery  and  a  squadron  of 
airplanes  from  the  Third  Corps 
area  will  participate  in  the  demon- 
stration. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  ceme- 
tery, Mr.  Roosevelt  will  leave  for 
New  York,  where  he  will  review  the 
fleet. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  are  ar- 
ranging the  details  of  the  celebra- 
tion for  the  local  Post  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  The  committee  in  charge  com- 
prises E.  F.  Strausbaugh,  Colonel 
J.  L.  Williams.  J.  E.  Snyder,  E.  L. 
Weikert  and  Clyde   L.  Bream. 
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By  ELMO  SCOTT  WATSON 
HKEE  score  and  seven  years  ago  a 
tall,  gaunt  American  stood  upon  a 
platform  overlooking  a  battlefield 
and  in  a  high-pitched,  thin  voice  de- 
livered a  speech  of  exactly  272 
words.  The  day  was  November  19, 
1863;  the  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln; 
the  place  was  Gettysburg,  Pa;  and 
the  speech  was  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

One  result  of  that  speech  was  to 
determine  the  man  who  undoubtedly 
may  fairly  be  called  "the  world's 
worst  prophet."  His  name  is  forgotten, 
if  it  was  ever  known,  but  he  was  the 
editorial  writer  on  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
and  Union  who  said  of  the  speech:  "The  Presi- 
dent succeeded  on  this  occasion  because  he  acted 
without  sense  and  without  constraint  in  a:  pano- 
rama that  was  gotten  up  more  for  the  benefit  of 
his  party  than  for  the  glory  of  the  nation  and 
the  honor  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  We  pass  over  the 
silly  remarks  of  the  President ;  for  the  credit  of 
the  nation  we  are  willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
shall  be  dropped  over  them  and  that  they  shall 
no  more  be  repeated  or  thought  of." 

Fifty  years  later  Lord  Curzon  of  England,  in  a 
lecture  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  said :  "I 
escape  the  task  of  deciding  which  is  the  master- 
piece of  modern  English  eloquence  by  awarding 
ihe  prize  to  an  American.  The  Gettysburg  Ad- 
Sress  is  far  more  than  a  pleasing  piece  of  occa- 
sional oratory.  It  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  English 
composition.  It  is  a  pure  well  of  English  unde- 
fined. (His  words)  are  among  the  glories  and 
treasures  of  mankind."  And  another  Englishman, 
Lord  Charnwood,  once  rated  it  as  "a  classic 
ivhich  will  endure  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
fuage  is  spoken."  And  those  estimates  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  the  ultimate  in  praise  though 
they  may  seem  to  be,  are  modest  indeed  compared 
to  other  eulogies,  uttered  in  praise  of  the  words 
which  Lincoln  uttered,  which  have  run  through 
the  whole  scale  of  superlatives. 

But  for  all  the  extravagant  praise  which  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  Gettysburg  Address  since 
it  was  delivered  67  years  ago,  there  remained  one 
final  gesture  of  appreciation.  And  now  that  ges- 
ture has  been  made.  This  year  witnessed  the 
hitherto  unheard-of  fact  of  a  254-page  boofe  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  272-word  speech !  The 
book  is  "Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,"  written  by  the 
most  prolific  of  contemporary  Lincoln  scholars, 
Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  and  published  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  company.  Declaring  that  "the  evi- 
dence is  practically  all  in.  We  are  now  able  to 
assemble  it  all,  to  select  all  that  appears  to  be 
significant  and  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  Lin- 
coln's speech  at  Gettysburg,"  Doctor  Barton  has 
said  what  appears  to  be  the  last  word  about  a  his- 
toric event  and  a  historic  document.  Quite  aside 
from  the  importance  of  the  Gettysburg  Speech  as 
an  imperishable  treasure  of  English  literature,  the 


story  of  it,  as  Doctor  Barton  tells  it  in  his  book, 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  especially  in  the  way 
In  which  it  illustrates  out  of  what  materials  his- 
tory may  be  made. 

For  around  this  historic  document  there  clings 
an  amazing  mass  of  misinformation  under  cir- 
cumstances which  add  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Address.  "The  Gettysburg  Address  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  events  in  Lincoln's  entire 
career,"  writes  Doctor  Barton  in  his  foreword  to 
the  volume.  "It  was  heard  by  many  thousands  of 
people.  It  was  reported  in  all  the  prominent  news- 
papers of  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  it 
should  be  very  easy  to  relate  just  what  he  said 
and  how  he  said  it,  and  all  else  that  should  be 

7  of  record  about  It.  And  yef  there  prevails  a 
very  considerable  uncertainty  about  nearly  every 

|    detail   of  that   address." 

|  It  was  no  small  feat  for  Doctor  Barton  to  ac- 
complish to  reconcile  all  these  contradictions  and 
to  give  an  account  of  the  events  of  that  historic 
day  which  probably  comes  as  close  to  the  truth  as 
can  ever  be  done. 

Lincoln  had  desired  to  go  to  Gettysburg  ever 
since  the  battle  because  he  believed  that  Meade 
had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
crush  Lee  and  end  the  war  then  and  there,  and 
he  wanted  to  see  if  his  belief  was  correct.  Then, 
too,  a  political  quarrel  between  Republican  lead- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  might  be  healed  by  a  visit 
to  ttiat  state  from  the  President.  He  had  not 
been  formally  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
which  were  arranged  for  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery  there.  He  did  not  receive  the  written 
invitation  which  was  sent  to  Edward  Everett, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  orator  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  others.  His  only  invitation  was  a 
printed  circular  sent  out  generally  and  "when  Mr. 
Wills  informed  his  fellow  officials  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
acceptance,  that  group  was  very  greatly  sur- 
prised and  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  over- 
joyed." So  their  decision  to  ask  .Lincoln  "to  set 
apart  formally  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks  after  the  oration" 
was  an  afterthought. 

Lincoln  evidently  gave  some  thought  as  to  what 
he  would  say  from  the  time  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, for  ideas  and  expressions  that  were  to  be 
found  in  his  Address  appear  in  vague  form  in  his 
Fourth  of  July  speech  of  that  year.  He  wrote  a 
part  of  his  first  draft  some  time  before  he  went 
to  Gettysburg  and  finished  it  that  night  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Wills.  He  carried  it  over  to  Mr. 
Seward  before  he  retired  and  copied  it  in  the 
morning  to  serve  as  the  manuscript  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  while  speaking. 

In  the  parade  to  the  cemetery  Lincoln  was 
dressed  in  black,  wore  a  tall  hat  and  white  gaunt- 
lets. He  was  mounted  on  a  horse  and  at  first  he 
sat  erect,  but  as  the  procession  moved  on  his 
body  moved  forward,  his  arms  hung  limp  and  his 
head  was  bent.  The  appearance  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  this  procession  was  scarce- 
ly one  which  could  be  called  "distinguished"! 
Nor  was  his  appearance  while  making  the  speech 
itself  one  \vhich  impressed  the  crowd  greatly. 

Edward  Everett  had  studied  his  speech  care- 
fully and  was  prepared  to  make  the  oratorical 
effort  of  his  lifetime.  He  was  the  ideal  American 
orator,  commanding  in  appearance,  precise  in  ut- 
terance and  having  a  rare  gift  of  eloquence — elo- 
quence in  the  terms  of  the  wordy  forensics  in 
which  the  people  of-  that  time  seemed  to  find  de- 
light. For  an  hour  and  52  minutes  the  crowd  lis- 
tened to  "the  flowing  sentences  of  Everett,  pulsat- 
ing like  the  endless  tides  of  the  sea."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  his  audience  was  much  impressed. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  it  was  worn  out  with 
his  long-windedness.  So  when  Lincoln  arose  to 
speak  his  hearers  were  dully  receptive. 

Lincoln  started  his  speech  in  a  high-pitched 
voice  which  he  always  used  to  make  people  hear. 
The  impression  on  his  audience  is  well  described 
by  one  of  those  who  heard  him,  quoted  in  Doctor 


Barton's  book.    S.  S.  Warner  of  Ohio  tells  of  his 
surprise  at  Lincoln's  Rentuckian  intonation : 

"I  remember  especially  the  long  V  in  his  prep- 
osition 'to.'  He  said  'dedicated  toe  the  proposi- 
tion,' 'we  have  come  toe  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field.'  My  next  feeling  was  one  of  complete 
surprise  at  his  stopping.  It  seemed  to  me,  and  I 
think  to  the  audience  generally,  that  he  had  just 
begun.  I  should  say  that  he  stopped  before  his 
audience  was  In  full  sympathy  with  him,  before 
they  had  got  past  noticing  the  little  oddi- 
ties.   ..." 

In   less  than  three  minutes  after  Lincoln   _ 
begun  to  speak  he  had  concluded  with  his  immor 
tal  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 

the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  "   As 
he  sat  down  there  was  but  very  little  applause 
and  that  was  apparently  for  the  President  and  not 
for  the  words  he  had  uttered.   "People  were  dis- 
appointed," says  Doctor  Barton,  "After  Everett's 
oration  the  President's  speech  seemed  almost  no 
speech   at   all.    .    .    .    That   night   they   told   of 
|    hearing    Everett    and    of   seeing    the    President. 
g    Incidentally    some   of    them    mentioned    that    the 
\    President  had  ottered  a  few  remarks;  yes    thev 
had   heard   the   President.    But  while  they'  were 
glad  to  have  heard  him,  not  many  of  them  at  the 
time    said     very     much     about     the     President's 
speech." 

Lamon  has  recorded  that  Lincoln  called  the 
speech  "a  flat  failure,"  and  added  after  he  re- 
turned to  Washington :  "I  tell  you,  that  speech  fell 
on  the  audience  like  a  wet  blanket.  I  am  dis- 
tressed about  it  I  ought  to  have  prepared  it  with 

Nor  did  the  speech  make  much  more  imnres- 
sion  upon  the  country  as  a  whole  than  it  did  upon 
those  who  heard  it.  Only  one  or  two  newspapers 
Pronounced  it  good  and  most  papers  ignored  it, 
reflecting  somewhat  the  attitude  of  the  Harris- 
burg  Patriot  and  Union.  It  remained  for  a  later 
generation  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  its  sim- 
plicity. A  few  saw  its  merits  early  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  Everett  and  the  request  that  a 
manuscript  copy  be  bound  with  his  and  sold  at 
the   New   York   Sanitary   fair  set   Lincoln  at   the 

h     h  °,  T,"1"8  U  iD  the  form  iD  which  ^  wished 
he  had  delivered  it.  w«"eu 

In  all,  five  new  copies  were  made  for  different 
purposes  and  slight  changes  brought  the  Address 
into  the  final  form  in  which  it  is  now  known  to 
the  wor  d-2Tf2  words,  of  which  204  are  of  seven 
or  less  letters  and  of  a  single  syllable  and  226  of 
Anglo-Saxon    derivation. 

In  comparing  the  wording  in  the  different  con- 
ies Doctor  Barton  has  discovered  that  Lincoln 
omitted  the  word  "poor"  i„  "our  poor  power " 
when  he  spoke;  also  omitted  it  in  his  second  copy 
and  wrote  it  in  above  the  line.  The  phrase  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  neonle  " 
was  used  by  Theodore  Parker  in  speeches  in  Bolj 
ton  which  Lincoln  read  in  Springfield,  and  whYc/ 
he  under-lmed.  It  also  occurs,  with  slight  modi/ 
cations,  in  VVebster's  reply  to  Hayne  (1830,  whit 
L.ncoln  studied  in  preparation  for  his  first  InaV 
gural.  "au 

The  phrase  "under  God"  seems  to  have  been  nnr 
into  the  text  by  Lincoln  as  he  spoke    for  it  doe 
not  occur  .n   the  two  rough   drafts  made  before 
his  speech,  in  which  he  said,  "we  here  highly  °e? 
solve  that   the  Nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  £ 
freedom"    Doctor   Barton   has  traced     his  die^ 
to  Lmcoln  s  earlier  reading,  his  "stock  of  phraS 
o  ogy."    The   phrase  "under  God."  even   In  asE 
e  atton   with   nation,  is  used   by  none  other  than 
Parson   Weems.  and  by  no  one  else  that   Lincoln 
read.    Lincoln  read  Weem's  Washington  as  a  boy 
0bh|,m  S<m,>usl*  and   digested   the  book   thor-' 
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;   out   deer! 
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67th  ANNIVERSARY 
It  will  be  67  years  next  Wednesday 
since  President  Lincoln  delivered  his 
immortal  speech  at  (Gettysburg.  Just 
272  words,  of  which  204  are  of  seven 
or  less  letters  and  of  a  single  syllable, 
and  2Miof  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.  It 
was  not  "thought  to  be  much  of  an  ad- 
dress when  it  was  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery; Lincoln  felt  he  had  made  a  poor 
showing  as  he  followed  Edward  Ev- 
erett in  a  finished  and  glowing  ora- 
torical effort. 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton  has  written 
a  254-page  book  on  this  272-word 
speech;  the  title  is  "Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg." The  book  is  of  deep  interest 
to  those  who  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
Lincoln  at  the  time  he  made  this  ad- 
dress. 

Others  besid  the  President  believed .] 
he    had    made    a    failure    of    his    talk.  | 
The   Harrisburg,   Penna.,   Patriot   and  j 
Union  said:      "The  President  succeed-  j 
ed  on  this  occasion  because  he  acted 
without  sense  and  without  constraint 
in    a    panorama    that    was    gotten    up 
more  for  the  benefit  of  his  party  than 
for   the   glory  of   the   nation  and   the 
honor  of  the  dead.     We  pass  over  the 
silly  remarks  of  the  President;  for  the 
credit    of   the    nation    we    are    willing 
that     the   veil     of   oblivion    shall     be 


f =__ 

dropped  over  them  and  that  they  shall  I 
no  more   be  repeated  or  thought  of." 
As   futile   as   the   President's   own   re- 
mark that  "the  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,'' 
for  this   address   now  is  considered  a  | 
masterpiece    of    modern    English    elo- 1 
quence  which  will  endure  as   long  as 
the  language  is  spoken. 


story  of  it,  as  Doctor  Barton  tells  it  in  his  book, 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  especially  in  the  way 
in  which  it  illustrates  out  of  what  materials  his- 
tory may  be  made. 

For  around  this  historic  document  there  clings 
an  amazing  mass  of  misinformation  under  cir- 
cumstances which  add  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Address.  "The  Gettysburg  Address  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  events  in  Lincoln's  entire 
qareer,"  writes  Doctor  Barton  in  his  foreword  to 
the  volume.  "It  was  heard  by  many  thousands  of 
people.  It  was  reported  in  all  the  prominent  news- 
papers of  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  it 
should  be  very  easy  to  relate  just  what  he  said 
end  how  he  said  It,  and  all  else  that  should  be 

"  of  record  about  it.  And  yef  there  prevails  a 
very  considerable  uncertainty  about  nearly  every 
detail   of  that   address." 

It  was  no  small  feat  for  Doctor  Barton  to  ac- 
complish to  reconcile  all  these  contradictions  and 
to  give  an  account  of  the  events  of  that  historic 
day  which  probably  comes  as  close  to  the  truth  as 
can  ever  be  done. 

Lincoln  had  desired  to  go  to  Gettysburg  ever 
since  the  battle  because  he  believed  that  Meade 
had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
crush  Lee  and  end  the  war  then  and  there,  and 
he  wanted  to  see  if  his  belief  was  correct.  Then, 
too,  a  political  quarrel  between  Republican  lead- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  might  be  healed  by  a  visit 
to  that  state  from  the  President.  He  had  not 
been  formally  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
which  were  arranged  for  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery  there.  He  did  not  receive  the  written 
invitation  which  was  sent  to  Edward  Everett, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  orator  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  others.  His  only  invitation  was  a 
printed  circular  sent  out  generally  and  "when  Mr. 
Wills  informed  his  fellow  officials  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
acceptance,  that  group  was  very  greatly  sur- 
prised and  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  over- 
joyed." So  their  decision  to  ask  .Lincoln  "to  set 
apart  formally  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks  after  the  oration" 
was  an  afterthought. 

Lincoln  evidently  gave  some  thought  as  to  what 
he  would  say  from  the  time  he  accepted  the  invi-  ' 
tation,  for  ideas  and  expressions  that  were  to  be 
found  in  his  Address  appear  in  vague  form  in  his 
Fourth  of  July  speech  of  that  year.  He  wrote  a 
part  of  his  first  draft  some  time  before  he  went 
to  Gettysburg  and  finished  it  that  night  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Wills.  He  carried  it  over  to  Mr. 
Seward  before  he  retired  and  copied  it  in  the 
morning  to  serve  as  the  manuscript  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  while  speaking. 

In  the  parade  to  the  cemetery  Lincoln  was 
dressed  in  black,  wore  a  tall  hat  and  white  gaunt- 
lets. He  was  mounted  on  a  horse  and  at  first  he 
sat  erect,  but  as  the  procession  moved  on  his 
body  moved  forward,  his  arms  hung  limp  and  his 
head  was  bent.  The  appearance  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  this  procession  was  scarce- 
ly one  which  could  be  called  "distinguished"! 
Nor  was  his  appearance  while  making  the  speech 
itself  one  which  impressed  the  crowd  greatly. 

Edward  Everett  had  studied  his  speech  care- 
fully and  was  prepared  to  make  the  oratorical 
effort  of  his  lifetime.  He  was  the  ideal  American 
orator,  commanding  in  appearance,  precise  in  ut- 
terance and  having  a  rare  gift  of  eloquence — elo- 
quence in  the  terms  of  the  wordy  forensics  in 
which  the  people  of-  that  time  seemed  to  find  de-  / 
light.  For  an  hour  and  52  minutes  the  crowd  lis- 
tened to  "the  flowing  sentences  of  Everett,  pulsat- 
ing like  the  endless  tides  of  the  sea."  There,  is  no 
doubt  that  his  audience  was  much  impressed. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  it  was  worn  out  with 
his  long-windedness.  So  when  Lincoln  arose  to 
speak  his  hearers  were  dully  receptive. 

Lincoln  started  his  speech  in  a  high-pitched 
voice  which  he  always  used  to  make  people  hear. 
The  impression  on  his  audience  is  well  described 
by  one  of  those  who  heard  him,  quoted  in  Doctor 


Barton's  book.  S.  S.  Warner  of  Ohio  tells  of  his 
surprise  at  Lincoln's  Kentuckian  intonation : 

"I  remember  especially  the  long  'o'  in  his  prep- 
osition 'to.'  He  said  'dedicated  toe  the  proposi- 
tion,' 'we  have  come  toe  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field.'  My  next  feeling  was  one  of  complete 
surprise  at  his  stopping.  It  seemed  to  me,  and  I 
think  to  the  audience  generally,  that  he  had  just 
begun.  I  should  say  that  he  stopped  before  his 
audience  was  in  full  sympathy  with  him,  before 
they  had  got  past  noticing  the  little  oddi- 
ties.   ..."  -  , 

In  less  than  three  minutes  after  Lincoln  bad 
begun  to  speak  he  had  concluded  with  his  immor- 
tal "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 

the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the"earth  "  As 
be  sat  down  there  was  but  very  little  *nnia„ap 


and  that  was  apparentlj 
for  the  words  he  had  i 
appointed,"  says  Docto 
oration  the  President's 
speech   at   all.    .    .    . 
f    hearing    Everett    and 
|    Incidentally    some   of 
\    President  had  tittered 
had   heard  the   Presidi 
glad  to  have  heard  hin 
time    said    very     muc 
speech." 

Lamon  has  recordet 
speech  "a  flat  failure, 
turned  to  Washington : 
on  the  audience  like 
tressed  about  it  I  ougl 
more  care." 

Nor  did  the  speech 
sion  upon  the  country  t 
those  who  heard  it.  Oi 
pronounced  it  good  an 
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plicity.  A  few  saw  its 
gratulations  of  Everett 
manuscript  copy  be  bo 
the  New  York  Sanitar; 
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he  had  delivered  it. 


In    the   final    manuscript    (owned    by    W    J    a 
Bliss)    there  is  no  "and"   in   the  famous  conclu- 
sion, "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple." This  draft,  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Barton   is 
what    Lincoln    wished    he    had    said.     His   actual 
words  were  slightly  different.  But  so  confused  are 
some  of  the  authorities  that  during  the  Coolidge 
administration  an  organization  left  a  tablet  with 
the  Gettysburg  Address  on  it  at  the  White  House 
It  contained,  says  Doctor  Barton,  only  28  errors' 
In  some  respects.  Lincoln  shares  with  the  Har 
risburg    editorial    writer    In    being    a    verv    noor 
prophet.     For,    as    Doctor    Barton    has    observed 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg,  'The  world 
will   little  note  nor  long   remember  what    we  sav 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  dirt  here"' 
He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  all  his  li*e    The 
men  who  fought  on  that  red  field  did  mare  than 
they   knew  while  they  were  fighting;  more  than 
they  understood  after  they  had  won  the  victorv 
They   did   more  even   than   Lincoln   realized   four 
months  later  as   he  stood  on   the  spot  and   naifi 
tribute   to   their  sacrifice.       .  l       a  JU  P»ia 

"But  memorable  as  were  the  deeds  they  wrought 
there,  the  world  will  longer  remember  the  words 
he  spoke  there.  The  Gettysburg  Address  will  be 
printed  and  recited  and  translated  and  cast  I 
durable  bronze  long  after  it  shall  have  become 
necessary  to  append  footnotes  to  explain  that  Get- 
tysburg was  neither  a  battle  in  the  Revolutionary 
Sanders."   flCld  SOmewhere  amid  th*  Poppies  of 


In  all,  five  new  copie 
purposes  and  Slight  cha' '"""  (®  by  Western  Newspaper  Union.) 

into  the  final  form  in  which  it  is  now  know~D~to~ 
the  wor  d-2?2  words,  of  which  204  are  of  seven 
or  less  letters  and  of  a  single  syllable  and  226  of 
Anglo-Saxon    derivation. 

In  comparing  the  wording  in  the  different  con- 
ies Doctor  Barton  has  discovered  that  Lincoln 
omitted  the  word  "poor"  in  "our  poor  power  » 
when  he  spoke;  also  omitted  it  in  his  second  cony 
and  wrote  it  in  above  the  line.  The  phrase  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people » 
;was  used  by  Theodore  Parker  in  speeches  in  Bos- 
ton which  Lincoln  read  in  Springfield,  and  whic 
he  underlmed.  It  also  occurs,  with  slight  mod/, 
cations,  ,n  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  (4()3 
Lincoln  s,ud,ed  in  preparation  for  his  firsMnau 

The  phrase  "under  God"  seems  to  have  been  nut 
into  fIle  text  by  Lincoln  as  he  forb7d^ 

not  occur  in  the  two  rough  drafts  made  before 
his  speech,  in  which  he  said,  "we  here  hhrhl!  11 
solve  that  the  Nation  shall  have  a  new  b  ih  * 
freedom"  Doctor  Barton  has  traced  this  direot 
to  Lincoln's  earlier  reading,  his  "stock  of  phraS 
o.ogy."  The  phrase  "under  Ood."  even  ,n  a*so 
elation  with  nation,  is  used  by  none  other  than 
Parson  Weems.  and  by  no  one  else  that  LinSn 
read.  Lincoln  read  Weem's  Washington  as  a  hoi 
to^  h,m  seriously  and  digesfed   £  »«.*£ 
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67th  ANNIVERSARY 
It  will  be  67  years  next  Wednesday 
since  President  Lincoln  delivered  his 
immortal  speech  at  Gettysburg.  Just 
272  .words,  of  which  204  are  of  seven 
or  less  letters  and  of  a  single  syllable, 
and  2Miof  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.  It 
was  not»thought  to  be  much  of  an  ad- 
dress when  it  was  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery; Lincoln  felt  he  had  made  a  poor 
showing  as  he  followed  Edward  Ev- 
erett in  a  finished  and  glowing  ora- 
torical effort. 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton  has  written 
a  254-page  book  on  this  272-word 
speech;  the  title  is  "Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg." The  book  is  of  deep  interest 
to  those  who  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
Lincoln  at  the  time  he  made  this  ad- 
dress. 

Others  besid  the  President  believed 
he  had  made  a  failure  of  his  talk. 
The  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  Patriot  and 
Union  said:  "The  President  succeed- 
ed on  this  occasion  because  he  acted 
without  sense  and  without  constraint 
in  a  panorama  that  was  gotten  up 
more  for  the  benefit  of  his  party  than 
for  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  the 
honor  of  the  dead.  We  pass  over  the 
silly  remarks  of  the  President;  for  the 
credit  of  the  nation  we  are  willing 
that     the   veil     of   oblivion    shall     be 

: ■—/ 

dropped  over  them  and  that  they  shall 
no  more  be  repeated  or  thought  of." 
As  futile  as  the  President's  own  re- 
mark that  "the  world  will  little  note, 
|  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,'' 
for  this  address  now  is  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  modern  English  elo- 
quence which  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  language  is  spoken. 
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Rail  Coach  Lincoln  Used 
Going  to  Gettysburg  Found 


Gettysburg 
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BALTIMORE,  April  15. — The  railroad 
coach  in  which  Lincoln  rode  to  Gettysburg 
to  make  his  famous  address  on  the  battle- 
1  field  in  1864  was  found  today  on  a  siding 
in  the  yards  of  the  Eastern  Maryland  rail- 
way. The  historic  but  dilapidated  car  was 
found  by  a  Pennsylvania  committee  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Association  that  visited 
Baltimore. 

The  committee  will  seek  to  have  the 
coach  taken  to  Gettysburg  and  kept  as  an 
historical  memorial.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  coach  exhibited  at  the 
Sesqui-t'entennial  in  Philadelphia  from 
June  1  to  December  1,   1926. 

The  car  is  a  wooden  combination  pas- 
senger and  baggage  coach  and  has  a  stove 
in  the  center.  At  the  time  it  was  used  by 
Lincoln  and  members  of  the  presidential 
party  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  road's 
finest  pieces  of  equipment. 
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Four  Score 
and  7  Years 
Ago  Today  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
today  a  crowd  assembled  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  to  observe  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  which  were  to 
make  a  part  of  the  great  Civil  war 
battlefield  a  national  cemetery, 
honoring  those  who  had  fallen  on 
that  field  six  months  before. 

The  crowd  loudly  applauded 
Edward  Everett,  orator  of  the  day, 
but  received  more  quietly  the  brief 
speech  of  a  tall,  ungainly  man  who 
began  his  remarks  with  the 
phrase,  "  Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago,"  and  went  on  to  deliver 
an  address  which  not  only  is  a 
masterpiece  of  prose  writing,  but 
embodies  all  that  is  essential  and 
true  in  our  republic. 
•     •     • 

Today,  at  the  exact  hour  of  the 
Gettysburg  ceremony  87  years  ago, 
12:30  p.  m.,  the  Chicago  Historical 
society  at  North  av.  and  Clark  st. 
will  place  on  exhibit  the  five  ex- 


tant copies  of  Lincoln's  immortal 
address  in  his  own  handwriting. 
The  exhibit,  valued  at  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  will  continue  for  12 
days.  The  five  manuscript  copies 
have  never  been  shown  together 
before. 

Many  people  believe  that  Lin- 
coln scribbled  his  speech  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  while  on  his  way 
to  Gettysburg.  Actually  he  pre- 
pared it  with  great  care,  and  cop- 
ied it  again  on  the  day  of  the  dedi- 
cation. Later  he  made  three  more 
copies  on  request.  Two  of  these 
copies  now  belong  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  another  to  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  library,  another 
to  Cornell  university,  and  one  to 
Oscar  B.  Cintas  of  Havana,  once 
ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  Cuba. 

•     •     • 

Paul  M.  Angle,  director  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  society  and  a 
noted  Lincoln  scholar,  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  together  the 
five  copies  to  commemorate  the 
87th  anniversary  of  the  address, 
and  thru  his  efforts  the  owners 
were  persuaded  to  lend  them  for 
the  exhibit, 
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Asks  Nation,    In    Memorial 

Address,  to  Have  Malice 

Toward  None. 


LINCOLN       IS      PRAISED 


Gettysburg,  Perm.,  May  30  (/Pi- 
Standing  where  Lincoln  pronounced 
the  immortal  words  of  |ufr^*S!?Wurg 
address  nearly  three-score  and  ten 
years  ago.  President  Hoover  called  on 
the  Nation  today  to  go  forward  to  its 
tasks  "moved  by  charity  toward  all, 
by  malice  toward  none." 

■•His  was  the  call  of  moderation, 
said  Mr.  Hoover.  "We  shall  be  wise 
to  ponder,  here  what  precious  wealth 
of  human  life  might  have  been  pre- 
served, what  rivers  of  tears  might 
never  have  flowed,  what  anguish  of 
souls  might  never  have  been,  what 
spiritual  division  of  our  people  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  only  our  lead- 
ership had  always  been  tempered  by 
the  moderation  and  calm  vision  of 
Lincoln." 

Delivering  a  Memorial  Day  address, 
the  President  said  the  passing  years 
had   brought   new   problems   and   de- 
veloped   new    aids   to   progress,    while  i 
the  union  of   the  States  had  become 
a    spiritual    one,    based    on    common 
ideals. 
The  text  of  the  address  follows:     ■ 
"Fellow  countrymen: 
"We     stand     today     amidst    monu- 
ments  to    the    valor    end    glory    of    a 
generation   of   Americans.    North    and 
South,  now  -well-nigh  gone.     Most  of 
those   who   bore    the   burdens   of    the 
War  Between  the  States  have  joined 
their    comrades    who    sleep    beneath 
these     mounds.     Of      1,000     brigades 
which  marched  in  that  great  conflict, 
scarce    a    score    remain. 

"To  the  dead  we  again  pay  ■  our 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  devotion.  To 
the  living  we  extend  heartfelt  wishes 
for  a  continuation  of  peaceful  years, 
serene  in  contemplation  of  their 
glorious  youth.  The  time  must  come 
all  too  soon  when  these  living  ties  of 
our  generation  with  the  historic  past 
will  have  passed  on.  Then  we  shall 
have  only  cherished  memories  to  re- 
mind us  of  those  men  who  heroically 
died    and    those    women   who    braveh 


:  suffered  for  great  ideals,  or  who  lived 
on  to  consummate  the,  reunion  of  our 
country,  to  give  stability  to  its  Gov- 
ernment and  peace  to  its  people. 
Lauds  Memorable  Address. 
"Every  American's  thought  of  this 
great  battle-field  of  Gettysburg   flashes 

'  with  the  instant  vision  of  the 
lonely  figure  of  Lincoln,  whose  im- 
mortal   words    dominate    this     scene. 

i  No  monument  has  been  or  can  be 
erected  here  so  noble  and  enduring 
as  that  simple  address  which  has  be- 
come a  part  of  this  place.  Greater 
than  the  tribute  of  granite' or  bronze 
remains   that   memorable   message   to 

,the    American    people.      That    appeal 

ifor  the  unity  of  our  people  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  fundamentals  of 
our  democracy  is  as  vital  today  in 
our  national  thinking  as  it  was  when 
Lincoln  spoke.     Behind  him  were  the 

j  severity  years   of   national    experience 


[that  had  passed  between  himself  and 
i  Washington.  His  words  from  their 
span  of  the  past  rang  with  courage 
'and  assurance  for  the  future.  Though 
no  President  has  been  so  beset,  though 
no  time  in  our  history  has  been  so 
dark,  though  never  have  strong  men 
been  so  affected  with  doubts,  yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  turmoil  he  found 
strength  to  lift  his  head  above  the 
clouds  and  proclaim  that  vision 
which  the  passing  years  have  so  fully 
confirmed. 

"Today  nearly  seventy  years  have 
passed  since  Lincoln  spoke.  Ours  is 
a  new  day  and  ours  new  problems  of 
the  republic.  There  are  times  when 
these  problems  loom  ominous  and 
their  solution  difficult.  Yet,  great 
as  our  difficulties  may  sometimes 
seem,  we  would  be  of  little  courage 
if  in  our  concerns  We  had  less  of 
faith  than  Lincoln  had  in  his  far 
greater   task. 

"Lincoln's  counsels  sounded  strange- 
ly when  spoken  in  the  midst  of  war. 
His  was  the  call  of  moderation.     Our 
history  would   be   even   brighter   than  I 
it  is  if  his  predecessors  and  his  con- 1 
temporaries  had  spoken  as  temperately 
as    he,    if   they   had    been    moved    by ! 
charity   toward  all,  by  malice  toward 
none. 

Reason  Not   Always   Ruler. 

"Since '  his  day  reason  has  not  al- 
ways ruled  instead  of  passion,  knowl-  \ 
edge  has  not  always  been  sought  in- 
stead of  reliance  upon  improvised; 
conjecture,  patience  has  not  ever  de- 
layed the  impetuous  feet  of  reckless 
ambition,  quiet  negotiation  has  not 
always  replaced  the  clamor  of  the 
hustings,  prudent  common  counsel 
has  not  always  won  the  day  over 
cynicism  and  vainglory.  Yet  the 
ideals  which  he  inspired  have  served 
to  mold  our  national  life  and  have 
brought  in  time  great  spiritual  unity. 
His  words  have  poured  their  blessings 
of  restraint  and  inspiration  upon 
each  new  generation. 

"In  the  weaving  of  our  destiny, 
the  pattern  may  change,  yet  the  woof 
and  warp  of  our  weaving  must  be 
those  inspired  ideals  of  unity,  for  or- 
dered liberty,  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tuntiy,  of  popular  Government  and 
of  peace  to  which  this  National  was 
dedicated.  Whatever  the  terms  may 
bs  in  which  we  enunciate  these  great 
ideals,  whatever  the  new  conditions  to 
which  we  apply  them,  they  must  be 
1  held  eternally  valid.  The  common 
striving  for  these  ideals,  our  common, 
heritage  as  Americans,  and  the  in- 
finite web  of  national  sentiment — 
these  are  the  things  that  have  made 
us  a  great  Nation,  that  have  created 
a  solidarity  in  a  great  people  unparal- 
leled in  all  human  history. 

Law  Against  Lawlessness. 

"The  weaving  of  freedom  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  struggle  of  law  against 
lawlessness,  of  individual  liberty 
'against  domination,  of  unity  against 
sectionalism,  of  truth  and  honesty 
(against  demogoguery,.of  peace  against 
jfear  and  conflict.  In  the  forming  of. 
this  pattern,  the  abuse  of  politics  of- 1 
Iten  muddies  the  stream  of  construc- 
tive thought  and  dams  back  the  flow 
lof    well-considered   action. 

"In  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  our  times  we  have  some  new 
lamps  to  guide  us.  The  light  of 
science  has  revealed  to  us  a  new 
understanding  of  forces  and  a  myriad 
of  instruments  of  physical  ease  and 
comfort  to  add  to  the  joy  of  life. 
The  growth  of  communications,  of 
'education,  of  the  press,  have  made 
possible  a  new  unity  of  thought  and 
purpose.  But  the  light  that  guides 
our  souls  remains  the  same  as  that 
whereby  our  fathers  were  led.  It  is 
the  store  of  knowledge,  the  great 
inspirations  of  men's  souls,  the  ideals 


which  they  carry  forward,  that  have . 
lifted  the  Nation  to  ever  greater  j 
heights. 

"The  Union  has  become  not  merely  I 
a  physical  union  of  States,  but  rather 
is  a  spiritual  union  in  common  ideals 
bf  our  people.  Within  it  is  room 
'or  every  variety  of  opinion,  every  j 
oossibility  of  experiment  in  social 
progress.  Out  of  such  variety  comes 
;rowth,  but  only  if  we  preserve  and 
naintain    our   spiritual  solidarity. 

"The    things    of    the    spirit    alone 
jersist.     It   is  in  that  field  that  the  j 
Nation    makes    its    lasting    progress^  i 
To    cherish    religious    faith    and    the! 
olerance  of  all  faiths;  to  reflect  into! 
•very  aspect  of  public  life '  the  spirit  | 
>f    charity,    the    practice    of    forbear- 
ance,   and    the    restraint    of    passion 
vhile   reason    seeks    the    way;    to   lay 
side     blind     prejudice     and     follow 
nowledge    together;    to    pursue    dili- 
ently  the  common  welfare  and  find ' 
vithin     its  /  boundaries     our     private 
enefit;     to    enlarge    the    borders    of! 
pportunity  for  all  and  find  our  own  i 
/ithin   them:    to   enhance   the   great- 
ess  of  the  Nation  and  thereby  find 
>r    ourselves    an    individual    distinc- 
on;    to  face  with   courage  and  con- 
dent  expectation  the  task  set  before 
is,  these  are  the  paths  of  true  glory 
or   this   Nation.     They   will   lead   us 
p   a    life    more    abounding,   richer   in 
^tisfactions,    more    enduring    in    its 
enlevements,    more    precious    in    its 
equests   to   our   children — a   life   not 
lerely    of    conflict,    but    filled    with 
ae   joy   of   creative   action.'' 

Sails'  When  Lincoln   Spoke. 

An  87-year-old  woman,  who  sang 
i  the  choir  at  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
ddress,  occupied  a  place  of  honor 
n  the  speaker's  stand  during  Presi- 
ent  Hoover's   speech. 

The  woman  was  Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith 
f  Hanover,  Penn.,  a  native  of 
Gettysburg. 

William  Haines,   93  years  old,  who 
•as    a    Confederate    cavalryman,    als< 
'as  on  the  stand. 
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